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SPAIN. 
MALAGA. 

By    Consul    Louis    G.    Dreyfus,    jr.,    April    39. 

The  condition  of  the  commerce  and  trade  of  Malaga  in  1917  can 
1)6  summarized  as  variable.  This  consular  district,  comprising  the 
Provinces  of  Malaga,  Granada,  and  Jaen,  with  a  population  of 
1,572,735,  is  preeminently  an  agricultural  and  mining  district. 
The  year  is  termed  variable  because,  notwithstanding  abundant 
yields,  part  of  the  agricultural  products  that  are  usually  exported, 
consisting  mostly  of  wines,  green  and  dry  fruits,  and  almonds,  could 
not  be  marketed  as  advantageously  as  in  normal  years,  as  a  result  of 
the  difficulty  of  ocean  trans]3ortation,  export  ]irohibition,  and  re- 
striction of  imports  in  foreign  countries;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  demand  for  olive  oil,  essential  oils,  pig  lead,  and  iron  products 
was  steady  as  a  residt  of  the  war.  In  general  prices  were  at  a^ 
profitable  level. 

Toreign  Commerce  of  Malaga. 

The  following  tal)le  shows  the  movement  of  merchandise  (given 
in  metric  tons  of  2.204.0  pounds)  at  the  port  of  Malaga  in  1916 
and  1917 : 


Items. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

Foreign  trade ; 

Tons. 

215, 004 

89,  (»0 

Tons. 

■     (17, 467 

149,241 

Tom. 
198.9.34 
79,  .543 

Tons. 
1S6, 480 

Coastwise  trade 

126, 269 

Total 

304, 094 

210, 70S 

278,477     312.749 

From  the  above  table  it  is  noted  that  in  1917  there  was  a  consid- 
erable decrease  of  the  imports  by  sea.  The  direct  imports  from 
abroad  decreased  by  147,537  tons,  and  the  imports  by  coastwise  steam- 
ers increased  by  G0,151  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an 
increa.se  of  34,272  tons  in  exports  by  sea  from  Malaga.  In  the  ex- 
ports as  well  as  the  imports  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  direct  traffic 
with  foreign  ports,  while  the  coastwise  exports  increased. 
Import  and  Export  Statistics. 

Statistics  of  the  total  amount  of  merchandise  imported  into  Malaga 
from  abroad  can  not  be  given,  as  many  articles  come  overland  or  by 
coastvrise  vessels  after  customs  entry  has  been  made  at  some  other 
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port.  Howevei',  an  idea  of  this  trade  can  be  obtained  from  the 
following  table  showing  the  quantities  of  mercliaiidise  over  100  tons 
entering'Malaga  by  sea  in  1912,  1914,  and  1917: 


Articles. 


Coal 

Fertilizers 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Cement  and  lime 

Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures (except  macliin- 
cry) 

Maize,  barley,  etc 

Staves,  barrel 


1912 


Metric 
tons. 
101,479 
29, 37a 
10, 838 
0,876 


4,813 
4,521 
3,08S 


1914 


Metric 
tons. 
C3,782 

5,702 
10,154 

4,325 


7,525 
3,424 
3,651 


1917 


Metric 
ions. 

19,826 
0,533 

18, 260 


1,973 
1 


Articles. 


Machinery  of  all  kinds. . 

Lumber 

Coflce 

Cotton,  raw 

Bricks  and  tiles 

Glaiss  and  manufactures. 

Hides  and  skins 

Petroleum  and  mineral 
oils 


1912 

1914 

Metric 

Metric 

tons. 

tons. 

1,617 

98J 

012,560 

012,813 

904 

1,048 

838 

709 

518 

251 

302 

141 

107 

115 

120 

154 

1917 


Metric 
ions. 

97 
02.360 
936 
752 
866 
7 


a  Cubic  yards. 

The  considerable  decrease  in  importations  at  the  port  of  Malaga 
was  caused  by  the  war.  Of  the  above-listed  products,  the  only  ones 
which  have  held  their  own  are  the  phosphates  imported  for  use  in 
the  two  local  superphosphate  factories,  cotton,  coffee,  and  bricks  and 
tiles. 

The  following  table  of  Malaga's  principal  exports  in  1917,  as  de- 
clared at  the  customhouse,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  resources 
of  this  consular  district : 


Articles. 

1912 

1914 

1917 

Articles. 

1912 

1914 

1917 

Wine 

Metric  tons. 

02,732,046 

0  4,651,502 

28, 734 

32, 499 

5,467 

971 

11,851 

1,120 

1,329 

914 

Metric  tons. 

0  2,089,208 

o  2, 027, 926 

28, 928 

16,683 

3,762 

2,328 

2,069 

1,352 

1,091 

543 

Metric  tons. 

0  690,360 

0  4,743,000 

54, 051 

8,482 

3,508 

Canary  seed... 

Figs,  dried 

Lemons 

Potatoes 

Grapes 

Olives 

Metric  ions. 
15 

627 
698 
301 
581 

Metric  tons. 
436 
331 
317 
217 
204 

Metric  ions 
711 

Olive  oil 

Lead  in  bars . . 
Iron  ore 

4,300 
.597 

Raisins 

Flour 

187 

Silver   and 
lead  ore 

Iron: 

Pigs 

3,202 

Almonds, 
shelled 

1,120 
2,390 
2,372 

Forged, 
and  steel 

Manufac  - 
tured 

709 

Chick-peas 

Oranges 

1,025 

o  Gallons. 
Chief  Agricultural  Products — Olive-Oil  Industry. 

The  principal  agricultural  products,  named  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  are  olives,  grapes,  chick-peas,  wheat,  barley,  ahnonds, 
lemons,  oranges,  grapes,  horse  beans,  sugar  cane,  sugar  beets,  corn, 
figs,  aniseed,  canary  seed,  rye,  and  garden  products. 

One  of  the  industries  which  has  increased  to  a  great  extent  recently 
is  that  of  the  olive.  The  1916-17  yield  of  oil  was  very  good.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  available  statistics,  there  were  756,309  acres  of 
olive  trees,  which  yielded  280,090  metric  tons  of  olives,  from  which 
49,921  tons  of  olive  oil  were  pressed.  Malaga  has  now  become  the 
most  important  olive-oil  port  in  the  world,  and  in  1917  tlie  United 
States  purchased  the  largest  quantity  of  olive  oiL  This  is  quite  a 
change,  as  heretofore  the  olive  oil  has  been  shipped  from  Mahiga  to 
Italy  and  France,  where,  af-ter  being  blended  and  repacked  with 
Italian  and  French  oils,  it  has  been  exported  to  American  markets, 
where  it  was  known  as  French  or  Italian  olive  oil.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  three  olive-oil  refineries  in  INIalaga,  Avith  a  daily  capac- 
ity of  about  SO  tons  of  oil,  as  well  as  three  sulphur-oil  factories. 
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Embargo  on  Olive  Oil — Shipments  and  Prices. 

The  imrestricted  exportation  of  olive  oil  from  Spain  was  per- 
mitted only  in  the  first  six  months  of  1917.  On  Jnly  5  a  royal  decree 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  olive  oil,  except  the  fine  oils  of  less  than 
1°  acidity.  As  through  the  process  of  refining  the  acidity  could  be 
removed  from  the  lower  grade  oils,  making  exportation  possible  and 
thus  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  Government  decree,  which  at- 
tempted to  retain  the  olive  oil  in  Spain,  on  August  13  a  tax  of  40 
l)esetas  per  100  kilos  ($P>.51  per  100  pounds)  was  placed  on  exports  of 
olive  oil.  Even  this  high  rate  of  dut}^  did  not  stop  the  shipment  of 
oil,  so  that  the  Government  had  to  have  recourse  to  an  absolute  em- 
bargo, which  took  effect  on  September  8,  1917.  The  embargo  re- 
mained in  force  the  rest  of  the  .year. 

According  to  customs  statistics,  16.700  tons  of  olive  oil  were  ex- 
ported from  Malaga  in  the  eight  months  when  the  exports  were 
allowed,  of  which  6,741  tons  were  shipped  to  the  United  States,  3,665 
to  France,  3,300  to  Cuba,  1,500  to  Great  Britain,  1,102  to  Italy,  278 
to  Argentina,  86  to  Denmark,  and  25  to  Portugal.  In  1916  the  ex- 
ports from  Malaga  were  27,445  metric  tons.  The  return  of  exports 
from  ^Malaga  to  the  United  States  declared  at  this  consulate  shows 
that  1,057,415  gallons  of  olive  oil,  valued  at  $1,017,675,  were  exported 
in  1916  and  2,528,140  gallons,  valued  at  $3,083,439,  in  1917.  Before 
the  absolute  embargo  was  declared,  the  price  had  risen  to  180  pesetas 
per  100  kilos  ($15.80  per  100  pounds).  When  the  oil  of  the  new 
crop  became  available  in  No"\'ember,  the  price  began  to  decline  until 
it  reached  150  pesetas  per  100  kilos  ($13.16  per  100  pounds)  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  These  prices  are  f.  c.  b.  Malaga  and  do  not  include 
barrels  or  packing  charges.  The  latest  reports  of  the  1917-18  crop 
indicate  that  the  yield  ^^ill  be  excellent. 

The  Vintage  of  1917. 

In  1917  this  district,  and  especially  the  Province  of  Malaga,  had  a 
satisfactory  crop  of  grapes  of  very  good  quality,  but  the  export  trade 
in  wines  was  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  difficulties  of  finding  trans- 
portation and  the  restrictions  in  foreign  markets.  To  indicate  the 
falling  off  in  this  trade,  customs  statistics  of  the  export  of  wines  and 
liquors  from  Malaga  in  1917  are  compared  below  with  the  1910  and 
1916  figures: 


Kinds. 

1910 

1916 

1917 

Gallons. 

.(«) 
(a) 
2,310,469 
507,507 
271,429 

Gallons. 
41,025 
358,579 
1,893,296 
176,730 
97,215 

Gallom. 
6,a57 

109,763 

553, 410 

114,016 

23,537 

a  Statistics  not  available. 

During  the  year  under  review  Cuba  was  the  largest  buyer,  fol- 
lowed by  France  and  Great  Britain.  Before  the  war  France,  Great 
Britain,  Germanv,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  were  the  principal 
customers.  During  the  latter  half  of  1917  wine  was  barred  from 
France,  and  Great  Britain  restricted  imports  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
imports  in  the  year  1913.     There  were  very  few  sailings  to  Scandi- 
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navian  ports.     Exports  from  Malaga  to  the  United  States  consisted 
of  only  3,508  gallons  of  anisette  and  9,602  gallons  of  wine. 

Notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  export  trade, 
prices  of  the  different  grades  of  wine  remained  firm  in  1917  because 
of  the  steady  demand  for  this  product  for  making  alcohol.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  wine  producers  have  increased  because  of  the  higher  cost 
of  labor  and  the  increase  of  150  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  oak  casks  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Viticulture  in  Malaga  District. 

The  official  statistics  of  viticulture  in  the  Malaga  consular  district 
are  as  follows  for  1917 : 


Provinces. 


Jaen 

Granada 

Malaga 

Total,  191V 
Total,  1916 


Area  of 
vine- 
yards. 


Acres. 
11,856 
25,947 
65, 862 


103,665 
102,324 


Total 
produc- 
tion of 
grapes. 


Tons. 
11,820 
24,546 
64,591 


100,957 
95,583 


Quantity  used  for- 


Winc. 


Tons. 

5,4.50 
22,623 
20,291 


48,369 
42,955 


Rai- 
sins. 


Tons. 


24 
36,000 


36,024 
30,022 


Fruit. 


Tom. 
6,370 
1,895 
8,300 


16,565 
22,606 


Total 

yield  of 

new 

wine. 


Gallons. 

894, 215 
3,617,253 
2, 473, 080 

6,984.548 
6, 164;  488 


From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  there  were  1,341  more  acres 
of  vineyards  in  this  disirict  in  1917  than  in  the  previous  year  and 
an  increase  of  5,374  tons  in  the  production  of  grapes.  Furthermore, 
the  production  of  new  wine  was  820,060  gallons  greater  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  damage  from  mildew  and  oidium  was  unim- 
portant. 

In  the  Province  of  Malaga  there  was  an  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year  of  258  acres  in  the  area  of  vineyards  under  cultivation,  with 
a  gain  of  6,074  tons  in  the  quantity  of  grapes  gathered,  of  which 
6,000  tons  more  were  used  for  raisins,  and  the  production  of  the  new 
wine  was  958,740  gallons  more  than  in  1916.  In  Granada  the  acre- 
age of  the  vineyards  was  increased  in  1917  by  88  acres;  the  produc- 
tion of  grapes  decreased  by  890  tons  and  the  yield  of  the  new  wine  by 
153,457  gallons.  In  Jaen  the  acreage  of  the  vineyards  decreased  by 
5  acres,  while  190  tons  more  grapes  were  gathered  and  14,741  gallons 
more  of  new  wine  produced. 
Cereals  and  Legumes. 

With  the  exception  of  a  decrease  of  31,826  tons  in  the  yield  of 
wheat  and  4,496  tons  of  barley,  the  production  of  the  cereal  and 
leguminous  crops  in  this  district  showed  slight  increases  over  the 
1916  statistics.  In  spite  of  the  decrease  from  the  production  of  the 
previous  year,  the  jaeld  of  wheat  and  barley  was  average.  The  de- 
crease resulted  from  i\\Q  late  fall  rains,  which  retarded  the  vegeta- 
tion, and  from  the  low  temperature  in  March,  accompanied  by  snow 
in  the  Provinces  of  Jaen  and  Granada.  The  milder  temperature  in 
April  and  INIay  fa'sored  the  crops  but  could  not  entirely  rej^air  the 
damage.  Weather  conditions  for  the  .summer  crops  were  satisfac- 
tory. 

During  the  year  711  tons  of  canary  seed  were  exported  from 
Malaga.  531  tons  being  sent  to  the  United  States.  There  were  ex- 
ported 2,390  tons  of  cliick-peas,  of  which  1,581  tons  went  to  Argen- 
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tina,  530  to  Cuba,  148  to  France,  and  IIG  to  the  United  States.  The 
chick-jDeas  are  another  important  staple  food  in  Spain,  and  because 
of  the  heavy  exports  an  absohite  embargo  was  phiced  on  this  product 
in  the  hitter  part  of  May,  -1917. 

The  total  yield  in  metric  tons  of  the  principal  crops  of  cereals 
and  leguminous  plants  in  1917  was  as  follows : 


Crops. 


Barley 

Canary  seed . , 
Chick-peas... 
French  beans 
Horse  beans. 

Maize 

Rve 

"S\"heat 


Trovince. 


Jaeu.       Granada.    Malaga 


Tons. 

42,115 

210 

5, 558 

575 

7,415 

2,905 

2,145 

103, 150 


Tons. 
33, 934 


3,396 
5;  404 
15, 808 
6,863 
1,499 
144,458 


Tons. 

32, 562 

130 

1,819 

253 

7, 023 

2,546 

15 

69, 992 


Total. 


1917  1916 


Tons. 

103,611 

340 

10, 773 

6,232 

30, 246 

12,314 

3,659 

317,600 


Tons. 

113, 107 

310 

9,941 

5, 588 

24,232 

11,515 

3,461 

349, 426 


Almond  Crop  Below  Normal. 

In  February  and  again  in  earlj^  March  of  1917  nearly  all  the 
almond-producing  districts  of  the  southern  part  of  Spain  were  swept 
by  heavy  storms,  causing  severe  damage  to  the  blossoming  Jordan 
and  Valencia  trees.  When  it  was  possible  to  tabulate  the  year's  pro- 
duction the  figures  showed  that  12  of  the  districts  that  supply  Malaga 
turned  out  a  yield  below  that  of  1916,  which  itself  was  under  an 
average  crop,  and  only  3  districts  produced  a  crop  equal  to  or  better 
than  that  of  191G.  The  crop  of  Jordans  was  one  of  the  smallest  that 
this  consular  district  has  had  for  many  years.  Valencias,  while  fall- 
ing behind  the  191G  output,  were  fairly  abundant.  The  1917  crop 
of  both  kinds  Avas  good  in  quality.  Small  sizes  of  Jordans  were 
scarce.  The  larger-sized  kernels  were  more  abundant  and  were 
exported  at  relatively  cheaper  prices  than  in  previous  years. 

Prices  for  all  kinds, of  Spanish  agricultural  products  having  risen 
to  a  high  level  of  prices,  farmers  and  speculators  were  inclined  to 
hold  back  all  1917  crops,  including  almonds,  for  larger  profits.  The 
almond  season  opened,  nevertheless,  at  a  reasonable  figure;  and  as 
the  prices  in  pesetas  paid  to  growers  held  steadily  during  the  season 
of  heaviest  movement,  exporters  found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
supplies.  Toward  the  end  of  1917  exporters  lowered  their  buying 
prices  because  of  the  decline  in  exchange  rates,  and  the  fluctuations  in 
exchange  brought  about  considerable  variation  in  the  selling  prices 
quoted  in  sterling  and  dollars. 

Export  Trade  in  Almonds. 

The  export  situation  throughout  the  jeav  w'as  rendered  difficult 
by  the  ever-present  problem  of  exchange,  the  import  restrictions  in 
certain  chief  consuming  countries,  reduced  demand  everywhere,  high 
freight  rates,  and  irregular  shipping  opportunities.  Up  to  the  end 
of  October  the  demand  from  the  United  States  was  exceedingly 
light,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  high  prices  asked  for  both  Jordans 
and  Valencias;  Avhile  transportation  conditions,  import  restrictions, 
and  the  sugar  shortage  practically  cut  off  all  business  Avith  English 
and  Australian  markets.    The  general  demand  for  almonds  revived 
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toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Port  statistics  show  that  the  exports 
during  November  and  December  were  considerably  larger  than  the 
average  of  those  months  during  the  two  preceding  years. 

The  supply  of  Jordans  remaining  at  tlic  end  of  1917  was  a  large 
one.  Two-thirds  of  the  stock,  however,  is  held  by  speculators  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  capital,  and  their  holdings  are  not  likely  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  market  for  some  months.  The  stocks  of  Jordans 
in  the  hands  of  growers  are  reported  to  be  light.  Large  quantities 
of  Valencias  are  still  held  by  farmers  in  anticipation  of  higher 
prices. 

There  is  little  export  of  almonds  at  present;  all  dealers  in  the 
United  States  have  adopted  a  "  hand-to-mouth  "  policy,  resulting 
from  the  curtailed  consumption  of  luxuries  and  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  the  transport  and  manufacture  of  nonessential  articles. 

large  Stock  of  Almonds  Held. 

On  the  whole,  the  almond  situation  throughout  Spain  generally 
is  a  serious  one,  because  of  the  accumulation  of  unsold  stocks,  par- 
ticularly in  Majorca  and  the  Provinces  of  Alicante,  Murcia,  Valencia, 
and  Tarragona.  The  carry  over  in  these  Provinces  is  reported  to  be 
larger  than  has  ever  been  known  before.  To  these  heavy  stocks 
will  be  added  in  July  the  crop  that  is  now  blossoming,  ^^d  even 
should  the  new^  crop  suffer  heavy  damage,  the  yield  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  large  enough — with  conditions  as  they  are  at  present — ^to 
satisfy  the  world's  demand  for  Spanish  almonds.  So  exporters  are 
wondering  what  will  be  done  with  the  excess  of  last  year's  holdings. 
Future  losses  are  considered  unavoidable  for  speculators  or  farmers 
who  have  carried  almonds  from  last  season.  And,  as  England  and 
the  United  States,  the  two  chief  markets  for  Spain's  almond  crop, 
are  steadily  reducing  their  consumption,  it  is  believed  that  the  1918 
yield  may  be  offered  for  export  at  figures  far  below  any  prices  that 
have  ruled  in  the  almond  trade  during  the  past  10  or  12  years. 

According  to  customs  statistics,  1,120  tons  of  shelled  almonds  were 
exported  from  Malaga  in  1917,  of  which  845  tons  were  sent  to  the 
United  States,  114  to  Cuba,  101  to  Brazil,  28  to  Great  Britain,  20  to 
Argentina,  11  to  France,  and  1  ton  to  Norway. 

Citrus-Fruit  Industry — Lemon  Exports  and  Prices. 

The  1917-18  crop  of  citrus  fruits  in  the  Malaga  district  is  reported 
to  have  been  good,  with  a  yield  of  excellent  fruit.  Estimates  b}^ 
shippers  place  the  yield  at  200,000  boxes  of  lemons,  90,000  boxes  of 
bitter  oranges,  and  70,000  boxes  of  sweet  oranges.  The  trees  have 
been  health}^,  and  there  has  been  practically  no  disease. 

It  has  been  possible  to  ship  only  about  100,000  boxes  of  lemons,  the 
remainder  of  the  crop  being  left  on  the  trees  or  sold  to  the  two  small 
citric-acid  factories  which  have  been  established  at  Pizarra,  near 
Malaga.  The  first  Malaga  lemons  are  packed  in  August,  at  least  one 
month  before  the  Sicilian  crop,  which  has  always  created  a  demand 
for  them  early  in  the  season.  Growers  received  9  and  10  pesetas 
($1.74  and  $1.93)  per  box  f.  o.  b.  Malaga  instead  of  the  pre-war  price 
of  14  or  15  pesetas  ($2.70  or  $2.90) .  On  the  other  hand,  wood,  nails, 
and  paper  have  greatly  increased  in  price,  so  that  the  cost  of  a  box 
and  packing  which  used  to  be  0.90  peseta  ($0.17)  before  the  war  is 
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now  1.50  pesetas  ($0.29) .  Before  tlie  war  the  freight  to  England  was 
Is.  6d.  ($0.37)  per  box,  and  a  box  sold  at  15s.  to  20s.  ($3.G5'^to  $1.87) 
in  London.  Now  the  freight  and  insurance  charges  are  from  18s.  to 
30s.  ($1.38  to  $7.30)  per  box,  and  a  box  sells  for  71s.  ($17.25).  The 
freight  to  New  York  has  increased  from  Is.  6d.  ($0.37)  to  Is.  to  Ds. 
($0.97  to  $2.19)  per  box.  For  the  American  market  lemons  arc 
packed  in  boxes  of  45  kilos  (99  pounds),  and  for  the  British  market 
in  boxes  of  70  kilos  (154  pounds).  According  to  the  customs  statis- 
tics, 387  tons  of  lemons  were  exported  from  Malaga  in  the  calendar 
year  1917  to  Argentina,  151  to  the  United  States,  37  to  Cuba,  17  to 
Great  Britain,  and  G  tons  to  Porto  Rico. 

Great  Britain  the  Chief  Piirchaser  of  Orange  Crop. 

The  crop  of  bitter  oranges  is  shipped  to  England  for  use  for  mak- 
ing marmalade.  In  1917  the  British  Food  Controller  purchased 
practically  the  entire  crop  from  three  large  exporters  in  Malaga  at 
13  or  14  pesetas  ($2.51  or  $2.70)  per  box  f.  o.  b.  Malaga.  The  pre- 
war price  was  9s.  ($2.19)  per  box.  The  British  Government  sent 
ships  to  Malaga  to  transport  the  oranges.  The  freight  and  insurance 
to  England  was  22s.  6d  ($5.48)  per  box.  The  cost  of  packing  a  box 
of  bitters  is  now  4.50  pesetas  ($0.87),  or  double  the  pre-war  cost. 
According  to  the  customs  statistics,  exports  of  oranges  from  Malaga 
were  2,351  tons  to  Great  Britain,  15  tons  to  Argentina,  and  5  tons  to 
the  United  States. 

The  sweet-orange  crop  is  unimportant  in  Malaga,  about  1,000  boxes 
having  been  shipped  during  the  actual  season.  According  to  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Food  Controller,  Great  Britain  limited  itself  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  1913  imports,  and  the  orders  were  placed  at  Valencia. 
The  pre-war  price  of  a  box  of  sweet  oranges  was  11  pesetas  ($2.12) 
f.  o.  b.  Malaga,  and  the  present  price  is  11^  pesetas  ($2.22). 

Raisin  Prodiiction — Limited  Exports. 

Vinej^ards  in  this  district  were  favored  with  excellent  weather  con- 
ditions during  most  of  the  season,  and  as  a  result  the  yield  of  mus- 
catel raisins  was  considerably  above  the  average  in  quantity  and 
generally  better  in  quality.  The  final  estimate  of  the  raisin  output 
indicated  a  total  production  of  1,200,000  boxes,  an  increase  of  about 
20  per  cent  over  that  of  1916,  although  secured  from  an  area  virtu- 
ally the  same. 

The  outlook  for  export  was  discouraging  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  season.  However,  up  to  the  end  of  September  there  was  a 
fair  demand  from  the  United  States  and  from  certain  South  Ameri- 
can countries;  thenceforward  the  shipments  continued  slowly  and 
generally  in  small  lots,  with  the  exception  of  a  shipment  of  100,000 
boxes  to  Denmark,  under  British  license.  France  had  prohibited  the 
importation  of  muscatels  and  issued  only  a  few  special  licenses  for 
limited  quantities  to  dealers  who  had  not  exhausted  their  allotments 
during  191G.  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Morocco  took  limited  supplies ; 
and  if  the  exports  to  Gibraltar  are  added  to  the  quantities  distributee! 
throughout  the  peninsula,  the  aggregate  disposed  of  at  the  end  of 
1917  amounted  to  about  GOO.OOO  boxes,  which,  all  circumstances  being 
taken  into  account,  was  a  large  quantity. 
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Large  Surplus  of  Muscatels. 

There  was  considerable  agitation  here  on  the  part  of  growers  and 
exporters  to  move  the  Spanish  Government  to  request  Great  Britain 
and  France  to  allow  the  importation  of  muscatels.  A  commission 
from  Malaga  proceeded  to  Madrid  for  this  purpose  in  late  October 
just  previous  to  the  change  in  the  Cabinet.  Much  was  expected  from 
this  local  movement,  but  the  failure  of  the  commission  to  be  able  to 
present  the  situation  to  the  Government  did  not  have  the  depressing 
effect  that  was  expected. 

So  the  situation  in  the  Malaga  raisin  market  at  the  end  of  1917 
Avas  a  very  anomalous  one.  The  crop  is  usually  disposed  of  by  De- 
cember, yet  at  the  close  of  1917  about  40  per  cent  of  the  yield  was 
still  on  hand  awaiting  buyers.  The  f.  o.  b.  prices  (in  pesetas)  for 
Malaga  muscatels  were  high  at  any  time  during  1917,  as  compared 
with  normal  j'ears,  and  at  the  prices  asked  the  raisins  were  cheaper 
than  most  common  articles  of  food.  But  increased  packing  costs, 
higher  freights,  and  the  abnormal  state  of  exchange,  which  penalized 
exports,  made  landed  costs  in  consuming  countries  excessive. 

ISTotwithstanding  the  fact  that  movements  in  raisins  was  at  a  stand- 
still, prices  toward  the  end  of  1917  had  hardly  declined  at  all. 
Curiously  enough,  certain  grades  of  loose  muscatels  were  rising  by 
reason  of  speculative  buj'ing.  The  trade  generally  seemed  to  be 
confident  that  raisins  are  too  valuable  a  food  commodity  to  be  left  in 
Malaga  warehouses  and  that  stocks  would  be  exhausted  later  on.  But 
the  surplus  remaining  is  a  large  one,  and  there  is  grave  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  can  be  sold  before  the  summer  of  1918. 

Cane  and  Beet  Sugar. 

This  district  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Spain  as  regards  the 
production  of  sugar.  The  total  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Spain 
for  the  191G-17  crop  j-ear  Avas  4.2G4  metric  tons.  There  were  four 
small  cane-sugar  factories  in  the  Province  of  Malaga,  yielding  2,062 
tons  of  sugar,  and  five  in  the  Province  of  Granada,  yielding  1,871 
tons,  making  a  total  of  3,933  tons  of  cane  sugar  from  this  consular 
district,  or  92  per  cent  of  the  total  Spanish  yield. 

The  total  production  of  beet  sugar  in  Spain  Avas  111,511  metric 
tons.  In  Malaga  there  was  one  factory  in  operation,  producing  2,928 
tons  of  sugar,  and  in  Granada  eight  factories,  producing  28,765  tons 
of  sugar,  a  total  of  31,693  tons,  or  28  per  cent  of  the  Spanish  yield. 
The  yield  in  this  district  Avas  quite  up  to  the  average. 

rig  Crop  Excellent. 

In  1917  the  fig  crop  Avas  excellent,  exceeding  the  normal  crop  by 
20  per  cent.  Estimates  place  the  production  at  10,000  tons.  Cus- 
toms statistics  show  that  3,135  tons  went  to  France,  389  tons  to  Ar- 
gentina,  283  tons  to  Cuba,  193  to  the  United  States,  75  to  Great 
Britain,  74  to  Denmark,  64  to  NorAvay,  47  to  Brazil,  and  20  tons  to 
Italy.  The  large  export  of  figs  to  France  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  entry  of  raisins  into  France  was  prohibited  and  buyei*s 
imported  large  quantities  of  figs  in  the  place  of  raisins.  Then,  also, 
figs  were  used  for  making  alcohol.  On  account  of  the  great  demand, 
prices  were  exceptionally  high,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  may  be 
the  case  as  long  as  the  Smyrna  and  Kalamata  (Greece)  markets  are 
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closed  for  exportation.  Exporters  have  bought  figs  from  the  grow- 
ers at  IG  to  26  pesetas  ($3.09  to  $.5.02)  per  100  pounds,  according  to 
qualitj'.  During  the  hist  two  or  three  years,  th.ere  has  been  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  preparation  of  figs.  In  addition  to  the  packing 
in  mats  of  25  pounds  net  and  tin  boxes  of  2  and  5  pounds  hitherto 
used  in  ISIahiga,  some  quantities  have  been  vrorked  into  hiyer  and 
pulled  forms  and  packed  in  10-pound  boxes. 

Essential    Oils. 

The  essential-oil  industry  is  one  whicli  has  progressed  consid- 
erably since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This_  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  previously  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  production  of 
these  oils  in  the  belligerent  countries  than  is  now  the  case.  During 
the  past  year  there  was  an  abundant  growth  of  plants  for  distilla- 
tion and  very  satisfactory  results  were  obtained.  The  exports  of 
these  oils  to  the  United  States  in  1917  were  valued  at  $257,030,  as 
against  $175,725  in  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  varieties  ex- 
ported were  oil  of  thyme,  $157,571;  rosemary,  $59,788;  lavender, 
$23,407;  origanum,  $7,773;  spike,  $4,8i7;  and  other  oils,  $3,G84. 
[See  Commerce  Reports  for  Jan.  15,  1918.] 
Mining  Industry  Has  Prosperous  Year. 

Last  year  was  a  successful  one  for  the  mining  industry  because  of 
the  heavy  demand  for  metals  and  the  high  prices  ruling  in  the  world 
market.  The  volume  of  exports  show  that  mines  throughout  the 
district  have  been  working  steadily.  The  principal  mineral  products 
of  this  consular  districts  are  lead,  iron  ores,  and  red  oxide  of  iron. 
The  lead  is  melted  in  the  smelters  of  the  mines  and  exported  in  pigs. 
There  has  been  considerable  decrease  in  recent  years  in  the  amount 
of  crude  iron  ore  exported.  This  is  due  to  the  high  freight  rates  and 
shortage  of  tonnage.  A  large  part  of  the  ore  has  been  smelted  ac 
a  local  steel  mill,  Avhere  steel  bars  have  been  manufactured  for  ex- 
port during  the  last  two  years.  The  iron  ore  indicated  in  the  cus- 
toms statistics  is  principally  red  oxide  of  lead  washed,  ground,  and 
packed  in  barrels  for  export  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  used  especially  in  making  metal  paint  and  for 
coloring.  In  1917  the  United  States  was  the  principal  market  for 
this  product,  as  the  British  and  French  Governments  restricted  inx- 
ports. 

The  following  table  of  exports  in  1911,  1910,  and  1917,  shows  the 
importance  of  the  mining  industry  in  this  district.  The  quantities 
are  a'iveii  in  metric  tons : 


Metals. 

1911 

1916 

1917 

Iron  ore 

Tom. 

21,819 

39,042 

Tnm. 

6,593 

Go,  4,")S 

10, 303 

1,819 

2,110 

Tons. 
8, 482 

Lead 

54,111 

Iron  in  bars 

3,262 

Iron,  manufactured 

1, 025 

Steel,  ta  bars 

709 

Freight  Rates  Very  High. 

liates  of  freight  from  Malaga  continued  to  rise.    To  ilhistrate  the 
considerable  increase  the  rates  per  metric  ton  from  Malaga  for  Feb- 
G22S2°— IS— 15a 2 
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ruarv,  1917,  are  compared  below  with  those  for  the  same  month  of 
1914^: 


Cargo. 

Destination. 

February— 

1914 

1917 

North  Spain 

?2. 55-S4. 71 

1.50-  2.S3 

2.86-  2.71 

4.S6 

1.70 

8.30 

12. 16 

9.73 

3.08-  4.S2 

3.86-  4. 82 

09.73 

1.45-    .94 

S9.65-S13  51 

Do   .    ..              

Mediterranean  porti* 

5  40-  11  58 

Do 

Melilla  and  Morocco 

3.86-    6  75 

Do 

London 

34  74-  72  73 

Lead 

do 

Essential  oils .  . 

do 

do 

Liverpool 

Mari-eillc 

S6  85 

Cork 

Olivo  oil  . .        

62  72 

0  cneral  carco 

38.60-  48.25 

Do     .:.... 

Genoa  and  Italian  Riviera. . . 
New  York 

Malaga  (from  England) 

.')7  Of)-  02  72 

Do 

6. 75-  22. 19 

Coal.                                   

34  74-  38  60 

a  And  10  per  eent. 
Exchange  Bates — Cost  of  Living. 

Dollar  exchange  has  been  closely  lollowing  the  drop  in  .sterling 
regardless  of  the  balance  in  favor  of  American  trade.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  Spanish  bankers  are  making  their  payments  to 
the  United  States  by  means  of  cheap  exchange  on  London. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  highest  and  loAvest  rates  for 
dollar  exchange  in  Malaga  in  pesetas  for  each  month  of  1017: 


Months. 


January.. 
February 

March 

April 

May 

Jiuia 


Pesetas  per 
dollar. 


High.      Low, 


4.7075 
4. 7375 
4.  7075 
4. 5750 
4. 5400 
4.3900 


4.6500 
4.6700 
4.65.50 
4. 5750 
4. 3600 
4.1800 


Months. 


July 

August.. . . 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Pesetas  per 
dollar. 


High.      Low, 


4.3S50 
4.6000 
4.5000 
4. 3300 
4.2700 
4. 1900 


4.2550 
4. 3775 
4. 2000 
4,2500 
4. 20)0 
4.ia50 


In  this  report  the  Spanish  currency  has  been  reduced  at  the  Treas- 
ur}^  rate  of  $0,193.  However,  the  exchange  A^alue  of  the  peseta  in 
April.  1918,  has  been  as  high  as  28  cents. 

The  following  table,  in  American  currency,  shows  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  cost  of  fuel  and  provisions  in  Malaga  in  recent  years. 
Wages  are  only  slightly  higher  than  they  were  years  ago. 


Articles. 

Unit. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Hard  coal 

Short  ton 

.do 

$8.57 
4.60 
.035 
.51 
.30 
.33 
.12 
.0§ 
.20 
.OS 
.01 
.05 

$15.50 
4.60 
.01 
.54 
.52 
.44 
.13 
.17 
.27 
.09 
.02 
.07 

S27..50 
6.20 
.04 
.62 
.60 
.50 
.17 
.17 
.37 
.10 
.025 
.07 

S87.50 

Wood ...                                                 .       . 

17  50 

Bread 

Pound 

..do 

.05 

Butter 

.74 

Cheese 

do 

.93 

Eggs 

Dozen 

.68 

Pish,  preserved 

Pound 

...  .do 

.43 

Fniit,  fresh 

.20 

Meat,  fresh 

do 

.53 

Milk 

Quart.     .     . 

.12 

Potatoes 

Pound 

.    do     ... 

.04 

Rice 

.11 
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llalaga  as  an  Export  Field. 

There  is  little  manufacturing  in  Malaga,  and,  in  fact, -very  few 
importers  except  those  handling  staves,  cotton,  coal,  and  phosphates. 
The  other  goods  are  usually  obtained  from  salesmen  representing 
general  agents  established  in  Madrid  or  Barcelona.  In  view  of  the 
limited  consumption  of  this  district  in  any  one  line,  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  of  making  sales  here  is  to  appoint  an  energetic  gen- 
eral agent  in  one  of  the  above-named  cities  and  allow  him  to  cover 
the  rest  of  the  peninsula. 

The  control  and  embargo  of  exports  has  prevented  many  articles, 
such  QS  ammonia  salts,  petroleum  products,  motors,  tin  plate,  railway 
equipment,  etc.,  from  coming  to  this  market. 

Some  of  the  American  articles  which  have  been  imported  in  the 
past,  or  for  which  there  should  be  a  demand,  are  coal,  tin  plate,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  railway  equipment,  cotton,  lumber,  sulphate  of 
copper,  motors,  automobiles,  sugar,  cameras  and  photographic  sup- 
plies, rope,  wire,  shoes  and  shoe  polish,  leather,  lubricating  oils, chemi- 
cals, drugs,  paints,  toilet  articles,  rubber  goods,  typewriter  supplies, 
fountain  pens,  office  and  household  supplies,  paper  manufactures, 
hams  and  bacon,  and  canned  goods. 
Declared  Exports  to  TJnited  States. 

To<:al  exports  in  1917  from  Malaga  to  the  United  Slates  amounted 
to  $4,809,673,  as  compared  with  $2,784,362  in  1916,  an  increase  of  73 
per  cent.  This  constitutes  a  record.  The  considerable  increase  in 
value  resulted  from  large  shipments  of  olive  oils  and  from  the  ad-, 
vanced  prices  generally  prevailing  throughout  the  world. 

Shipments  to  Porto  Rico  amounted  to  $119,391,  an  increase  of 
$80,065  over  1916.  Sales  to  the  Philippine  Islands  decreased  from 
$9,76()  to  $7,397.  The  hrst  shipment  to  the  Virgin  Islands  since  these 
becani'i  an  American  i^ossession  amounted  to  $336,  No  exports  were 
made  to  Hawaii. 

The  f olloAving  table  shows  the  various  articles  in  detail : 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc: 

Cuttjelsh  bone pounds.. 

Fusel  oil do 

Tartar do 

Thyme,  leaves  of do 

Thymol do 

Copper  ore tons. . 

Fish: 

AncKoyies pounds . . 

Guls,  for  fishing  tackle do 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Almond,  shelled do 

Apricot  pulp do 

Figs do 

Gnapes cubic  feet . . 

Olives  in  brine gallons . . 

Oran^jepeel pounds.. 

Oranges,  sweet packages. . 

Lemons do 

romc'^ranates pounds . . 

Kaisins do 

Walnuts do 

darlic do 

1 1  at  s,  palm  leaf dor  en . . 

Hides  and  skins:  Goat,  di'icd pounds. 


1916 


Quantity. 


4,82.3 
2,841 


30 
3, 060 


1,  S73, 350 


693, 805 
4,908 


7, 347 

90, 259 

1,249,815 


Value. 


$1,218 
1,721 


3,  454 
537 


924,031 


33, 673 
"'2'i67 


IS,  282 

2,620 

198, 329 


139,984  9,013 

32,125  9,  .523 

5,064  i  2,092 


Quantity. 


9, 821 


82,276 

33,798 

1,824 


11,.5.V2 
1,036 

,1  S3, 6.59 

27, 600 

498, 092 

3,000 

422 

41,193 

435 

13,014 


Value. 


$2,592 


10,055 
2, 457 
17,033 


1,2.51 
4,224 

730,  .528 
4, 1.56 

44,995 
4,287 
1,016 
3,003 
2,45! 

42,038 


832 

.573 

148,372 

13 

643 

1,2SS 

309, 665 

14,1.58 

1 

100 

367 
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Articles. 


1915 


Quantity        Vatae 


1917 


Quantity.       Valuo 


Oils: 


TO  I'xiTED  STATES— continued. 


Essential gallons. 

Vegetable — 

Almond,  sweet do . . . 

Olive  oil — 

Edible do. . . 

O  ther do . . . 

Sulphur do... 

Ore,  iron tons. 

Paints  and  colors: 

Oxide  of  iron poimds . 

0.\ide  of  iron ,  crude do . . . 

Oihei-  miQo-al do . . . 

Kose  -water do . . . 

Seeds; 

Anise do. . . 

Cfinary do . . . 

€umiii do . . . 

Soap,  Castile do . . . 

Spirits,  Mine,  etc.: 

Anisette gallons. 

Brandy do . . . 

Vt'  ine do . . . 

Vcgctr.ViCs: 

Canned pounds. 

Chiek-peas bushels . 

Works  of  art 

All  other  articles 


2,6S8 

620,042 

437, 373 

2,003,864 

4,414 

6,010,592 


SI  75, 725 

1, 609 

653, 640 
364,035 
180,444 
23,805 

70,721 


8,2S5 

27a,  747 

901,423 

1,309 

10, 671 

3,172 

419 

12, 368 

10, 744 
331 


Total. 


TO  PORTO  EICO. 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Figs pounds . 

Grapes cubic  feet. 

Olives  in  brine gallons. 

Raisins poimds . 

Garlic do... 

Oil,  olive gallons. 

Seeds,  anise poimds . 

Wine gallons . 

Vegetables:  Chick-peas bushels . 

AH  other  articles 


Total. 


TO  rniLIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.:  Flavoring  extracts..  ..pounds. 
Fruits  and  nuts: 

Figs do . . . 

Raisins do... 

Essential  oils do . . . 

Vegetables;  Chick-peas bushels. 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


439 

30,625 

42,294 

229 


8,359 

921 

10,086 

1,019 
1,2S9 
8,415 
1,881 


368,310 

3,360 

2,126,390 

401,750 

89,900 

1,385 

10,435,457 

1,320,196 

88,160 

16,112 

452,217 

1,388,327 

9,918 

9,097 

3,503 


9, 602 


2,000 


21, 174 
1,278 
11, 552 
17,820 
5,043 
2,113 
3,603 
3,844 
4,595 


2, 784, 352 


2,190 

1,635 

3,826 

1,576 

633 

2,669 

454 

4,  lis 

20,538 

1,686 


33,628 
5,162 
16,342 
10, 751 
5,510 
8,126 


8,365 
20,765 


39,326 


520 

6,039 

10,522 

371 

1,023 


1,  a?9 

808 
1,980 

835 
4,136 

918 


1, 118 

2,388 

4,862 

513 


9.766 


5257,030 

2,007 

2,074,300 

409,139 

8,775 

20,856 

179,436 

10,461 

1,745 

880 

81,456 

67,037 

1,911 

1,397 

9, 544 

""i6,'87i 


13,050 

22,900 

2,602 


4,809,673 


3, 706 
3,923 
4,571 
1,126 

3m 

9,521 


5,111 

89,088 
1,979 


119,391 


2,442 


1,367 
1,213 


1,831 
7,397 


PriHcipal  Increases  and  Decreases  in  Exports. 

Exports  of  olive  oil  constitute  6i  per  cent  of  the  total  declared  value 
of  exports  from  Malaga  to  the  United  States  proper.  The  total  value 
of  the  olive-oil  shipments  was  three  times  as  much  as  in  191G  and 
alone  was  greater  than  the  total  value  of  all  the  exports  from  Malaga 
to  the  United  States  in  any  other  year.  The  next  most  noteworthy 
increase  was  of  oxide  of  iron,  of  Avhich  almost  three  tunes  as  much 
was  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  1917  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
Another  large  increase  was  in  the  shipment  of  essential  oils. 

The  principal  decreases  were  in  almonds  and  raisins,  which  have 
hitherto  been  the  two  principal  exports  from  Malaga.  Shipments  of 
tartar,  thyme  leaves,  tlwniol,  guts  for  fishing  tackle,  apricot  pulp, 
grapes,  orange  peel,  walnuts,  and  sweet  oranges  which  were  made  in 
1917  did  not  occur  in  the  previous  j-ear. 
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A  comparison  of  the  trade  of  1917  with,  that  of  the  preceding  year 
by  quarters  indicates  that  in  the  first  three  months  there  was  a  falling 
off  in  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  of  $62,110;  in  the 
second  quarter  there  was  an  increase  of  $1,017,770,  probably  due  to 
the  lai'ge  shipments  of  olive  oil  made  in  anticipation  of  the  embargo; 
in  the  quarter  ended  September  30  there  was  a  gain  of  $687,871 ;  and 
in  the  last  trimester  there  was  a  falling  off  of  $213,220,  as  a  result  of 
smaller  shipments  of  raisins  and  almonds.  By  quarters,  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  were  as  follows :  First,  $678,107 ;  second,  $2,182,- 
930 ;  third,  $1,160,672,  fourth,  $787,964.  In  normal  years  the  exports 
are  always  largest  in  the  last  quarter,  when  the  raisin  and  almond 
seasons  are  at  their  height. 

Movement  of  Vessels  at  Malaga. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  vessels  entering  the  port  of 
Malaira  in  1917: 


Vessels. 

Spanish 

roreign. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

1,030 
538 

1,0')2,98S 

22,687 

1G2 
30 

144, 879 

9,235 

Total,  1917      

1,598 
1,699 

1,075,673 
1,211,514 

192 

340 

154, 114 

Total,  191G  

275, 710 

In  both  number  and  tonnage  the  Spanish  and  foreign  vessels 
showed  a  decrease  from  the  figures  of  the  preceding  jei\v,  and  the 
movement  at  the  port  decreased  about  10  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  traffic  in  a  normal  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

ALMERIA. 

By  Ccii.svil  Gaston  gisiith.  May   11. 

Almeria  Province,  one  of  the  eight  Provinces  of  Andalusia,  is 
situated  in  the  southern  part,  of  Spain  and  borders  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  It  has  an  approximate  area  of  14,000  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  380,000.  Almost  the  entire  area  is  covered  with 
rocky  mountains  and  is  drained  by  various  small  rivers,  which  are 
dry  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  which  during  the  rainy  season 
flow  with  heav}^  current. 

Almeria  is  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Almeria  and  is  its  prin- 
cipal seaport.  It  has  a  population  of  approximately  58,000  in- 
habitants. The  railroads  in  the  Province  consist  of  one  line  from 
Almeria  to  Linares,  connecting  at  Baeza  with  the  line  to  Madrid 
and  to  otlier  railroad  centers,  and  another  from  Baeza  to  Lorca,  which 
cro.sses  the  Province  from  east  to  west  and  connects  with  the  Almeria 
line  at  Guadix. 

The  railroads  in  soutliern  Spain  have  been  compelled  to  curtail 
their  services  by  about  50  per  cent  owing  to  the  lack  of  coal  and 
inability  to  obtain  rolling  .stock,  engines,  and  repair  material  required 
by  ordinary  v/ear  and  tear  of  traffic.  There  is  ample  room  for  im- 
provement of  the  railway  .system  in  Spain,  more  especially  in  the 
Andalusian  Provinces.  The  passenger  traffic  is  far  greater  than 
the  present  services  can  properly  accommodate. 
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1 
Principal  Industries — Diminished  Shipping  at  Almeria. 

Tlie  principal  industries  of  Almeria  are  the  cultivation  and  expor- 
tation of  fruits,  principally  orapes,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  iron- 
ore  mines  controlled  by  British  companies.  Aside  from  these  indus- 
tries^ which  depend  entirely  on  the  steamship  transportation  to  carry 
their  products  to  the  foreign  markets,  there  are  no  large  industries, 
unless  the  exportation  of  the  esparto  grass  and  manufactures  from 
this  fiber  be  so  called. 

The  majorit}^  of  the  well-to-do  people  in  this  district  derive  their 
modest  incomes  from  the  products  of  their  farms  or  have  small  com- 
mercial establishments  whose  volume  of  business  is  very  small  but 
yields  a  very  great  percentage  of  profit. 

Among  the  more  humble  class  fishing  is  the  main  industry  and 
the  most  flourishing.  There  are  no  canning  or  preserving  plants 
here,  but  a  part  of  the  sardine  catch  is  preserved  in  brine  by  indi- 
vidual fishermen.  Gcnerallj^  the  entire  catch  is  disposed  of  locally 
and  in  the  adjacent  Provinces. 

Almeria  has  an  excellent  harbor,  with  modern  facilities  for  loading 
and  discharging  of  freights.  The  Spanish  Mail  Steamship  and  other 
trans-Atlantic  boats  stop  here  on  their  trips  to  and  from  the  United 
States.  During  1917  the  shipping  in  the  port  of  Almeria  was  greatly 
diminished,  owing  to  the  war  conditions  existing,  but  the  following 
ships  callecl :  Spanish — 431  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  760.955,  and 
326  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  13,914;  foreign — 173  steamers, 
registering  396,113  tons,  and  9  sailing  vessels,  registering  3,093  tons. 
In  1914  the  shipping  in  this  port  amounted  to  2,600,000  tons. 

Grape  Crop  Partly  Lost  from  Lack  of  Tonnage. 

The  economic  advantage  obtained  by  Spain  as  the  largest  neutral 
European  nation,  and  by  reason  of  its  favorable  geographic  situation 
with  reference  to  belligerent  nations,  did  not  extend  to  the  Province 
of  Almeria  during  1917.  The  decrease  in  the  ocean  tonnage  avail- 
able to  Spanish  export  trade  was  especiall}'  disastrous  to  this  Prov- 
ince, where  the  main  industry  is  the  exportation  of  such  perishable 
products  as  graj^es.  At  least  60  per  cent  of  the  grape  crop,  which  was 
abundant  and  of  good  quality,  was  lost  for  lack  of  ocean  tonnage. 
This  entailed  heavy  loss  to  the  grape  cultivators  and  all  interested 
directly  or  indirectl}'  in  the  grape  industr3\  such  as  cooperage  estab- 
lishments, cork-dust  producers,  teamsters,  loaders,  and  commission 
merchants. 

Increased  cost  of  articles  of  prime  necessity,  and  in  some  instances 
the  almost  entire  lack  of  them,  caused  a  great  deal  of  hardship.  Coal, 
which  was  formerly  imported  from  England  at  an  average  cost  of 
$6  per  ton,  increased  to  about  $50  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
finally  was  unobtainable  at  any  price  whatever.  Charcoal,  which  is 
produced  locally  in  quantities  insufficient  for  the  local  demand,  in- 
creased in  proportion,  and  a  small  amount  of  poor  quality  of 
bituminous  coal  mined  in  Spain  appeared  on  the  market  and  Avas 
immediately  bought  up  by  the  railroads  and  other  public-utility 
plants  at  $15  to  $30  per  ton. 

Engineering  Prospects — Trolleys  Needed. 

There  arc  a  number  of  engineering  prospects  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict which  may  be  worth}'  of  consideration  b}'  American  investors 
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after  tlie  \rar,  such  as  irrio-ution  projects,  niiinicipal  Avaterworks  and 
tramways,  development  ol'  iron,  lead,  and  silver  mines,  tlie  construc- 
tion of  smeltino-  plants,  railroad  construction  and  o])Gration,  and 
paper  mills  to  utilize  tlie  esparto-grass  production.  But  these  are 
matters  that  must  await  a  more  active  participation  of  American 
financial  and  bankino-  interests  in  foreign  investments. 

There  are  no  street  railways  in  Almeria,  although  the  city  is 
sumciently  large  to  maintain  a  tramway  service,  especially  if  it  ex- 
tended to  the  near-by  towns.  There  is  an  omnibus  service,  which 
makes  one  trip  daily  eastward  as  far  as  Huercal-Overa,  a  distance 
of  about  75  miles,  and  another  service  westward  to  Berja,  about  42 
miles,  with  two  trips  daily.  These  busses  stop  at  all  intermediate 
tov.ns.  The  fare  is  about  3  cents  per  mile  for  third  class  and  6  cents 
for  first  class.  This  service  is  inadecjuate  for  the  traffic,  and  a  trolley 
line  is  needed  to  handle  it  properl5^ 
Market  for  American  Manufactured  Products. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  the  introduction  and  the  in- 
creased sale  of  manufactured  products  in  this  section  of  Spain,  but 
it  ~  will  require  a  great  deal  of  painstaking  effort  on  the  part  of 
American  exporters,  as  the  British,  French,  and  Germans  had  estab- 
lished numerous  and  reliable  agencies  here  prior  to  the  present  war. 
The  possible  upheavals  resulting  from  the  war  may  change  the 
economic  conditions  here,  which  are  vastly  different  from  those  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Many  an  article  which  in  the  United 
States  is  considered  indispensable  and  is  in  general  use  is  considered 
here  as  a  luxurj^  and  is  purchased  only  by  the  man  of  means.  It  is 
probable  that  this  war,  which  has  been  the  source  of  material  pros- 
perity to  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  will  increase  the  demand  for 
labor-saving  and  comfort-creating  devices,  but  American  producers 
who  desire  to  find  a  market  in  Spain  must  adopt  exactly  the  same 
system  as  they  would  at  home.  By  studying  conditions  and  re- 
quirements of  the  markets  and  the  methods  of  sale  by  their  com- 
petitors who  are  already  established,  and  by  appointing  carefully 
selected  representatives  with  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try- and  of  the  language,  they  will  probably  succeed  in  establishing 
their  goods  here. 

Banks  and  Banking. 

The  two  principal  banks  in  Almeria  are  the  Banco  de  Espaiia  and 
the  Banco  Espaiiol  de  Credito;  both  of  these  are  local  branches  of 
Madrid  banks.  The  first  mentioned  is  the  fiduciary  agent  of  the 
Spanish  (jovernment,  and  the  latter  is  a  bank  controlled  almost  ex- 
clusively by  French  capital  and  is  more  in  touch  with  the  commercial 
activities  of  this  section. 

A  number  of  ship  agents  and  commission  merchants  act  as  private 
bankers,  some  of  them  being  agents  or  representatives  of  important 
foreign  banks.  These  private  bankers  or  banking  agents  limit  them- 
selves to  making  loans  and  advances  on  crops  and  cashing  checks  or 
drafts  of  the  banks  they  represent.  They  do  not  receive  deposits  or 
accept  checking  accounts. 

Most  of  the  foreign  banking  and  all  of  the  limited  banking  trans- 
actions with  the  United  States  in  this  Province  is  in  pounds  sterling, 
as  nearly  all  the  local  export  or  import  trade  is  handled  through 
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British  firms  or  Spanisli  firms  having  fiiicancial  connections  in  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  not  possible  at  the  present  time  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning the  banking  situation  in  Almeria.  The  opportunity  for  the 
establishment  of  an  American  bank  here  is  limited,  but  if  any  bank- 
ing firm  Avere  to  establish  a  branch  in  Spain  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  locate  an  agenc}^  here. 
Improved  IiTigation  System  Needed. 

Agriculture  is  an  important  industry  of  Almeria  at  the  present 
time,  and,  not\vithstanding  the  rocky  and  seemingly  barren  soil,  the 
yield  of  crops  is  comparatively  large. 

There  is  an  approximate  area  of  80,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  and 
200,000  acres  of  nonirrigated  land  under  cultivation.  Besides  this, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  Mdiich  is  not  cultivated  but  which  pro- 
duces valuable  vegetable  products,  such  as  esparto  grass,  thyme, 
lavender,  and  bearberr3^  There  are  no  plants  in  this  Province  to 
extract  the  essential  oils  from  the  aromatic  herbs,  but  there  are  one 
or  two  in  the  adjacent  Provinces. 

The  yield  of  the  crops  raised  on  the  nonirrigated  cultivated  land 
is  variable  and  depends  entirely  on  the  rainfall.  By  increasing  the 
irrigated  area  the  yield  could  easily  be  trebled. 

The  irrigation  system  used  here  is  primative  in  the  extreme.  The 
water  from  the  melting  snow^  on  the  mountain  tops  and  the  rainfall 
is  deflected  by  means  of  stone  waterways  into  small  individual  de- 
posits on  the  various  farms,  and  the  contents  of  these  deposits  are 
used  to  irrigate  the  land  as  it  is  required.  Water  for  irrigation  is 
also  obtained  from  the  wells,  some  30  to  100  feet  deep.  The  water  is 
raised  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  of  buckets  operated  by  mules  or 
oxen.  The  character  of  the  land  requires  that  the  cultivated  lands 
be  terraced,  and  this  also  aids  in  irrigation,  as  the  water  flows  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  terraces  until  it  is  is  entirely  used. 

Large  reservoirs  could  be  built  in  the  mountains  and  enough  water 
obtained  for  many  times  the  present  irrigated  area,  besides  giving  an 
adequate  supply  to  the  city  of  Almeria,  which  is  at  present  poorly 
supplied,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 
Crop  statistics  for  1917 — Esparto  Grass. 

The  following  table  gives  the  acreage  and  total  yield  of  the  various 
crops  cultivated  in  1917 : 


Crops. 


Almonds. 
Barley... 

Beans 

Corn 


Chick-peas . 

Grapes 

Lentils 

Oats 

Olives 

Oranges 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Rye 

Snap  lieans. 
Sugar  cane . 
Wheat 


Nonirrigated. 


Area.        Production 


I crea. 
3, 137 
S2, 300 


2,  300 
4,100 
1,600 
900 
1,100 
5,327 


1,100 

ii'eoo' 


Tons. 
2, 525 
29, 400 


210 
9,900 


450 
260 


9, 000 

"s'coo' 


15,  000 


Irrigated. 


3,  (iOO 
1,300 
17,  200 


Production. 


Acres. 

Tons. 

13, 400 
1,380 
8,200 

10,850 

850 

6,250 

15, 000 

36, 300 

2, 920 

2,000 

32, 300 

4,100 

37, 800 

1,400 
Ki,  500 
9,000 


Total  pro- 
duction. 


Tons. 

2,525 

40,250 

850 

6, 460 

9, 900 

36, 300 

450 

260 

4,100 

32, 300 

9,000 

37, 800 

3,600 

1,400 

16, 500 

24,800 
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Spanish  esparto  grass  is  found  only  in  the  Provinces  of  Almeria, 
Granada,  Jaen,  Murcia,  Alicante,  and  Albacete.  It  grows  wild  and 
requires  but  little  rain.  Attempts  to  cultivate  it  have  been  made, 
but  the  result  has  been  a  longer  leaf  with  a  loss  of  fiber.  The  longest 
fiber  comes  from  the  Provinces  of  Granada,  Jaen,  Alicante,  and 
Murcia  and  is  used  locally  for  making  baskets,  mats,  and  capachos 
(containers  in  which  the  olives  are  placed  when  under  hydraulic 
pressure  to  extract  the  oil) .  Ropes  of  all  kind  are  made  of  this  fiber. 
About  40,000  metric  tons  of  the  shorter-fiber  gTass  is  exported  to 
Great  Britain  each  year,  where  it  is  made  into  a  very  good  grade  of 
drawing  paper.  Special  machinery  must  be  employed  for  this,  as 
the  macliine  for  elaboration  of  paper  from  wood  pulp  is  not  suitable 
for  esparto  grass. 

Esparto  grass  grows  in  great  cjuantities  in  the  northern  part  of 
Africa,  but  the  fiber  of  this  grass  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Spanish  production. 

Trade  in  Autonioljiles. 

The  import  of  automobiles  during  1917  increased,  notwithstanding 
the  total  lack  of  petrol  and  the  almost  prohibiti\'e  cost  of  denatured 
alcohol  now  used  here  in  place  of  gasoline  as  auto  fuel.  Cost  of  this 
alcohol  is  about  2  pesetas  per  liter  ($1.4G  per  gallon),  to  which  must 
be  added  5  per  cent  of  ether  or  benzol,  which  increases  the  cost  of  the 
mixture  to  about  2^  pesetas  per  liter  ($1.85  per  gallon). 

The  low-priced  American  automobile  is  the  principal  one  in  use  in 
this  district,  and  there  is  a  very  promising  field  for  sales  alter  the 
war.  It  would  be  well,  hoAvever,  for  American  automobile  exporters 
to  arrange  with  their  agents  in  Spain  to  control  the  maximum  selling 
price.  At  present  an  American  car  which  sells  for  $358  in  the  United 
States  sells  for  0,500  pesetas  ($1,255)  in  Almeria.  The  sale  of  this 
car  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  local  selling  price  were  reduced 
to  a  reasonable  figure.  With  competition  after  the  war  it  will  be 
absolutely  essential  to  control  the  selling  price  in  order  not  to  be 
crowded  out  of  the  market. 
Foreign  Trade  of  Almeria. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Almeria  cus- 
tomhouse, shoAvs  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  Almeria  by 
principal  countries  for  1916  and  1917: 

UNITED  STATES. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Estimated 
value. 


Quantity. 


Estimated 
value. 


IMPORTS  FROir. 

Automobiles number. . 

Copper  tubes pounds . . 

Drugs  and  chemicals do 

En!;Ines  with  boilers do 

Lathes  and  tools do 

Oil  products do 

Staves do 

Structural  metal do 

Sulphur do 

Wheels,  metal do 

All  other  articles do 

Total 


6 
1,350 


7,8S2 

2,0"9,3n 

17,978 


3,720 


.?6, 000 
756 


591 
27, 250 


334 
34,9.34 


547 
1.680 
5,262 


254, 760 
15,503 
64,640 


S24,709 


2, 115 

781 

2,240 


10, 437 
803 
827 

41,912 
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UNITED  STATES— Continued. 


'1 


Articles, 


1916 


Quantity. 


Estimated 
value. 


1017 


Quantity 


Est  mated 
value. 


EXPORTS  TO. 


Almonds 

Bearberry 

Oaniet  ore 

(irapes 

Iron  ore 

Oil,  lavender 

Pepper 

Sage 

SnlphiiT 

Thyme 

Vegetables: 

'  (Jarlic 

Onions 

AVahnits 

■Works  of  art:  Paintings. 


...pounds. 

do... 

tons. 

.cubic  feet. 

tons. 

...pounds. 

do... 

do... 


130,000 

88, 743 

1,700 

1,00(5,3.59 

62, 0,K3 

4,287 


$50, 495 

3,099 

27,087 

1,502,451 

437, 4S8 

2,140 


836, 772 


2,500 

563,4(58 

19, 845 


.do. 

.do-.. 


do... 

....do... 

do... 

.number. 


5, 205 
17, 870 
7,932 

24, 532 
114 


178 

2,152 

663 

1,779 
100 


106, 781 
27, 963 


50, 566 


9, 2.59 
59 


Total. 


2, 027, 632 


$221,527 


41,240 

1,030,472 
234,086 


13, 483 
1,375 


2,955 


3,204 

56.5, 483 


2,113,830 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


IMPORTS  FROM. 


Cement  and  lime 

Coal,  mineral 

Cooperage  supplies 

Co\ic 

Dynamos 

Electro-motors 

Engines,  steam  and  gas. 

Engines  with  boilers 

Felt 

Fertilizer,  mineral 

Oils,  mineral 

Machines,  sundry 

Paints 

Structural  metal 

Tubes,  cast-iron 

Varnish 

Wheels,  metal , 

Wheels,  sundry 

AVheels,  fly 

All  other  articles 


kilos.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

, do.... 

do.... 

, do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

.hundred  kilos.. 

kilos.. 

do.... 

do.... 


218,225 

16,302,279 

12,496 

2,035,909 


2, 740 

52, 292 

539 


Total. 


EXPORTS  TO. 


Almonds 

Coke 

Coal,  mineral 

Esparto  grass 

Esparto,  manufactured . 

Garnet  ore 

Grapes 

Iron  ore 

Ocher 

Oranges 

Vegetable  products 

Wax 

Wine,  red 

All  other  articles 


kilos 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.......do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.hectoliters 
kilos 


Total. 


93, 724 

25, 000 

245, 000 

13,348,642 

51, 295 

135, 800 

22, 996, 216 

340,213,200 

467,900 

585, S62 

8, 065 

10,505 


6,455 


$439 

35S,  650 

1, 524 

48, 861 


2, 150 
4,470 
8,939 


1,831 


426, 864 


57, 733 

775 

6,860 

343,321 

3,898 

950 

2, 023, 667 

782, 490 

4,491 

14,060 

1, 532 

5,546 


498 
3, 245, 821 


182, 752 
3,712,338 


24,927 
3,062 

39, 566 
2,362 


69,933 
l,-380 

19, 609 

17,692 
5,495 

13,902 
1,948 
5,601 
3,271 


46,341 


137,000 
113,354,243 


7,699,369 
493,757,050 


40, 000 


13,311 

900 
7,159 


$2, 010 
103, 745 


17, 472 
2,932 

16, 694 
2,415 


4,435 

973 

2,828 

802 

4, 435 

1,585 

2,207 

581 

423 


27, 804 


5,206 
293,793 


7, 054 

3,600 

375 

2, 181, 653 


SPAIN- — ALMEKIA. 

FRANCE. 
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Articles. 

1916 

10 

17 

Quanlitv. 

Estimated 
value. 

Quantity. 

Estimated 
value. 

Dynamos 

Hardware 

IJIPOETS  FROM. 

kilos.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

he?to'it.ers.. 

■1G6 
2,178 
202,930 
12,374 
2,650 
1,500 
4,585 

S125 

1,089 

1,493 

2,672 

40,280 

525 

803 

1,654 

SS23 

Milk,  condensed . . . 

5,808 
200 

1,568 
3,200 

kilos.. 

do.... 

All  other  articles. . . 

19, 107 

165 

Total 

47,287 

5  756 

EXPORTS  TO. 

kilos.. 

do.... 

do  . 

Barley 

476, 155 
4,150 

28,569 
664 

Herrings 

Grapes 

Iron  ore 

Oilcloth 

5,200 

17,020 

4,600,000 

880 

do.... 

1,057 

do.... 

do.... 

number.. 

kilos.. 

do.... 

20,400,000 
5,160 
4,660 
39,700 
24,314 

46,920 
1,.54S 

932 
3,573 

461 

12,880 

Sacks,  empty 

Vegetables,  dried. . 
Vegetable  products 

Total 

82,667 

14,817 

ALGERIA. 


IMPORTS  FROM. 

Esparto  grass kilos. 

Fruits do... 

Felt do. . . 

AH  other  articles do. . . 

Total 


EXPORTS  TO. 

Beans,  dry kilos. 

Cloth,  knitted do. . . 

Chemical  products do. . . 

Figs,  dry do. . . 

Garlics do. . . 

Iron,  manufactured do. . . 

Herrings do. . . 

Meats,  ham  and  salt do. . . 

Oil,  olive do. . . 

Paper,  packing do. . . 

Raisins do . . . 

Shoes  and  boots do. . . 

Soaps do. . . 

TextOes do. . . 

Wax do... 

Wine,  sweet hectoliter. 

Wine,  red do... 

Walnuts kilos. 

All  other  articles do. . . 


Total. 


196, 390 


1,195 
12,197 


S9, 
2, 
3, 

72, 

58, 
6, 

17, 

2, 

687, 

6, 

15, 

20, 

4, 


¥39, 859 


821 

54 


5,205 


1,545 


12, 528 
5,226 

539 
3,167 
6,485 
17, 819 
2,465 
1,505 
151,270 

676 
1,782 
1,980 
2,892 

453 
2,254 
5,000 
4,000 
3,796 
1,990 


208, 827 


16,223 
109 


35 


919 


1 

1 

1 

22,422  2,242 
4,732                   676 

i85,i4.i  1  6i,837 
1 

96  1                 576 

:::;::::::::i:::;:::::::: 

1,297 
648 


67,276 


Note. — A  kilo  is  equivalent  to  2.2046  pounds  and  a  hectoliter  to  26.417  gallons. 

In  1917  Almeria  shipped  to  Italy  goods  valued  at  $15,086,  as  com- 
pared with  $G72  in  1916.  Exports  to  Brazil  were  valued  at  $11,211, 
as  against  $22,064.  There  was  a  large  decrease  in  trade  with  Mo- 
rocco, shipments  to  that  countrv  declining  from  $116,803  in  1916 
to  $16,958  in  1917. 

The  cjuantities  and  values  of  the  articles  declared  at  the  American 
consulate  at  Almeria  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  were  practi- 
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cally  tlie  same  as  those  crecliled  to  tliat  country  in  the  table  given 
above. 

HUELVA. 

By  Consular  Aj?ent  AVilllam  J,  Alcock. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Huelva  district  for  1917  must  be  pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory,  not  through  any  Avant  of  enterprise,  but 
simply  on  account  of  the  great  shortage  of  transport.  Mining,  the 
staple  industry,  was  affected,  showing  a  decrease  of  557,4:90  tons  in 
exports  of  mineral  products  as  compared  with  191G.  The  total  min- 
eral production  shipped  was  l,99G,07l  tons,  of  Avhich  the  United 
States  took  755.991  tons,  this  being  a  decrease  of  321,492  tons  com- 
pared with  191G.  Great  Britain  accounted  for  759,970  tons,  Avliich 
was  a  slight  increase  over  1916,  France  is  credited  with  only 
158,529  tons  of  mineral  products,  but  the  actual  quantity  sent  to  that 
country  Avas  -446,157  tons,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
minerals  shown  as  dispatched  for  Spain  finally  found  their  yvay  to 
France. 

A  notable  increase  was  shown  in  exports  of  copper  ingots,  which 
amounted  to  4,778  tons  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  great 
demand  for  manganese  ore  in  1917  caused  an  increase  of  14,964  tons 
in  the  quantity  shipped  from  Huelva. 

A  very  busy  season  was  experienced  in  the  fig  industr}";  the  crop 
exceeded  all  previous  years  and  the  prices  realized  were  in  most 
cases  high.  France  was  the  principal  buyer.  The  demand  was  so 
great  that  it  had  a  damaging  effect  on  the  market:  in  some  cases 
very  large  quantities  Avere  sold  at  more  than  double  the  usual  price. 
The  total  fig  production  Avas  about  13,000  tons  (the  exact  figures  are 
not  yet  available). 

The  trade  in  tinned  fish  was  completely  handicaj^ped  through  a 
great  shortage  of  tin  plate  and  of  material  in  general.  An  unsatis- 
factory season  Avas  experienced  in  marrons,  the  drought,  Avhicli 
lasted  until  late  in  December,  bei'ng  the  chief  factor.  Most  of  the 
production  was  sold  for  feedstuffs.  A  very  large  decrease  is  shoAvn 
in  the  export  of  Avhite  Avine.  France,  the  principal  consumer,  pro- 
hibited its  importation,  pending  a  commercial  treaty  Avith  Spain. 

Import  and  Export  Trade  of  Huelva.  ( 

Lack  of  transport  had  a  very  damaging  effect  on  imports.  All 
kinds  of  goods  Avere  in  demand.  Coal  Avas  the  only  article  that 
shoAved  a  large  tonnage,  and  if  double  the  quantity  could  have  been 
brought  in,  it  Avould  not  have  sufficed  the  requirements  of  the  market. 

The  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Huelva  given  below^  Avere 
supplied  by  the  local  customhouse  authorities,  except  the  United 
States'  export  returns,  Avhich  Avere  taken  from  invoices  certified  at 
this  consulate : 
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Articles. 


EXPORTS. 

Copper: 

Ingots 

Great  Britain 
Spain 

Ore 

France 

Great  Britain 
United  States, 

Precipitate 

France 

Great  Britain 

Portugal 

Spain 

Corlcs 

Great  Britain  — 
Cork  waste 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Figs 

Argentina 

Denmark 

France 

Great  Britain 

Norway 

United  States 

Fish  in  tins,  n.  e.  s 

Argentina 

France 

Portugal 

Goat  skins 

United  States 

Manganese,  carbonate 

Denmark 

France 

Sjjain , 


Tons. 


21,728 

18,272 

3,456 

303,083 

3,369 

174,640 

185,073 

10,007 

128 

9,764 

11 

104 

SO 

80 

28 

14 

14 

11,407 

33 

48 

11,000 

200 

42 

84 

581 

119 

292 

150 

a  120,660 

a  120,660 

21,147 

200 

9,775 

11,172 


Articles. 


EXPORTS— continued 

Marrons 

Great  Britain.. . 

United  States. . . 
Sardines  in  tins 

Argentina 

France 

Great  Britain ... 

Italy 

Portugal 

Sulphur  ore 

Algiers 

France 

Great  Britain... 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  States. . . 
White  wine 

Argentina 

France 

Great  Britain . . . 

Morocco 

Wine  lees 

France 

Great  Britain . . . 

IMPORTS. 

Bricks,  fire 

Great  Britain 

Cement 

Great  Britain 

Chemical  products . . 
Great  Britain 


Tons. 


1,5S0 

3 

145 

557: 

12 

12 

276 

1 

570 

H,G18, 

6  17, 

64, 302, 

6 

6  296 


490 
490 
.554 
554 
60 
00 


Articles. 


IMPORTS— continued. 

Coal 

189,900 
185,443 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

4,457 

Codfish 

526 

Great  Britain 

526 

Coffee 

533 

Brazil 

533 

Coke 

23,799 

Great  Britain 

12,074 

United  States 

11,725 

Copper  manufaetui'es. 

93 

Great  Britain 

73 

United  States 

15 

Electrical  material 

158 

Great  Britain 

92 

United  States 

66 

Iron   and  steel,   and 

manufactures  of 

1,251 

Great  Britaui 

1,123 

United  States 

128 

Great  Britain 

634 

United  States 

141 

Oi's,  mineral      

05S 

Great  Britain 

324 

United  States 

334 

Pianolas 

ol4 

United  States 

a  14 

Phosphate  rock 

8,633 

Algiers 

8,033 

Pig  iron 

13,834 

Great  Britain 

5,632 

United  States 

8,202 

Timber 

1,453 

Sweden 

935 

United  States 

.  518 

Tons. 


a  Number.  6  Gallons. 

Shipping  Statistics. 

In  191T  a  total  of  982  steam  vessels  and  1,303  sailing  vessels,  with 
a  net  registered  tonnage  of  1,399,643  and  20,879,  respectively,  cleared 
from  the  port  of  Huelva.  The  principal  nationalities  were :  Spanish, 
4T3  steamers  and  1,295  sailing  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of  466,857; 
British,  315  steamers  and  1  sailing  vessel  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
675,434;  Norwegian,  71  steamers  w^ith  a  tonnage  of  89,340;  Italian, 
24  steamers,  registering  55,886  tons;  Portuguese,  18  steamers,  regis- 
tering 8,272  tons;  French,  18  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  27,142,  and 
3  sailing  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  264;  Dutch,  11  steamers  with  a 
tonnage  of  9,689,  and  1  sailing  vessel  with  a  tonnage  of  137 ;  and  the 
United  States,  11  steamers,  registering  17,527  tons. 
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